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. Conflict Commenta 


__ Presidents have had an easy time gaining Senate consent 
for Supreme Court nominations in recent years. However, 
President Reagan’s recent nomination of Robert Bork has 
bred the most opposition since Johnson’s highly controversial 
1968 nomination of Abe Fortas. Senate democrats led by 
_1988 presidential hopeful Joe Biden, chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, have initiated a formidable campaign to block 
Bork’s confirmation. They have been joined by several 
pee organizations like the National Organization for 


g lease see related articles on 
page 9 


“Women and the NAACP. Biden and his coalition object to 

-Bork’s conservative ideology and argue that his replacement 

‘of Justice Lewis Powell, a traditionally moderate influence on 

the Court, would adversely shift the nature of Court decisions 
the. 


ght to block confirmation, Senate 


s like erican Enterprise Institute to marshall sup- 
“port or Bork. They see Bork’s appointment as a good step 
_ toward bringing the Court back from twenty-five years of il- 
legitimate activism. Conservatives also argue that Senate 
democrats do not have the constitutional privilege to object to 
ork’s nomination on ideological grounds. 


ave allied with conservative © 


Bork Hearings Begin 


by Mark Freeman 


BYU" S ee ificial 


Provo, Utah 


Confirmation hearings in the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee started yesterday and the politi- 
cal battle over Bork should rage into next year. 
Two really important issues surrounding this 
conflict come to mind. First, do Senate demo- 
crats have the power under the constitutional 
clause of advice and consent to oppose Bork on 
ideology alone? Second, is Bork a good choice 
for a Supreme Court justice? 

Because Bork’s legal ability and integrity 
are admirable, liberals have been forced to ob- 
ject to Bork principally on ideology. However, 
it is not clear whether the Senate has the consti- 
tutional authority to oppose a nomination on 
these grounds alone. The Senate’s powers of 
advice and consent have been a point of argu- 
ment since the Constitutional Convention of 


1787, so evidence of the Founding Fathers’ LSR art by Tyler Pinegar 


intent abounds. Joseph Harris’ book Advice and Consent of 
the Senate provides a good account of the convention debate. 
One group led by Benjamin Franklin advocated senatorial ap- 


~ pointment power to avoid executive monarchy. The other 
_ group led by Alexander Hamilton advocated executive ap- | 


pointment power, claiming that one man could better locate 
qualified personnel. Eventually, the two groups compro- 
mised in adopting the Advice and Consent clause of the 
Constitution where the president “nominates, and, by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate, appoints...Judges of the 
Supreme Court.” (Art. II, sec.2, par.2) After the compromise, 
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Hamilton wrote in the Federalist #76 that “the Senate’s role 
[in advice and consent] is limited to weighing the qualifica- 
tions rather than the politics of each candidate.” So, it would 
seem that the intent of the Constitution may exclude the kind 
of ideological scrutiny now surrounding Bork. sae 
Regardless, Bork is not the first Supreme Court nominee 
to be subjected to ideological scrutiny. From the beginning 
the Senate has periodically refused to consent to Court nomi- 


please see Bork on next page 


Nicaragua: Part II 


Sandinistas Guilty of 
Human Rights Abuses 


amounts of pro-Sandinista, anti-Y an- 


Mandatory Insurance 
May Expand 


they’ve begun to look for a 
deep pocket.” Often, BYU 


by Stirling Adams 
wards have been this deep 


by Brian Bertha 


This is the second of four first-hand 
accounts of the situation in nicaragua. 


Life in Nicaragua is difficult. Citi- 
zens disagree on the culprit, but disen- 
chantment is universal. Families are 
crippled by 800% inflation, food short- 
ages, and military conscription. In 
spite of these problems, the Sandinista 
government recently celebrated their 
eighth year in power. Under these 
circumstances, one has to suppose that 
either the people have faith in the gov- 
ernment, or the Sandinistas have some 
very effective ways of controlling their 


opponents. 


The latter seems more likely. The 
revolution in 1979, which drove dicta- 


kee graffiti—grossly outnumber the 
Nicaraguan flags as if to blur the dif- 
ference between party and state. 
Elections were held in 1984, in 
accordance with a 1979 Sandinista 
promise to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS). Yet many of the 
citizens with whom I spoke sneered at 
the use of the term” free elections.” 
Though most international observers 
judged the elections to be legitimate, 
critics cited glaring pre-election injus- 
tice. Sandinist-directed mobs, called 
“turbas divinas” or”divine mobs” by 
Daniel Ortega, harassed opposition 
candidates at their rallies and homes. I 
was told that non-Sandinista candi- 
dates were given only 3 minutes each 
of TV time, while Sandinista candi- 
dates received extensive coverage by 


In late July, BYU an- 
nounced that its students 
would be required to purchase 
catastrophic insurance. The 
insurance costs only $10 a 
semester per student, but the 
announcement still sparked 
debate over the moral and 
practical natures of the policy. 
As students have learned more 
about the reasons behind the 
policy, the controversy has 
cooled. However, some ques- 
tions still remain about the 


policy. 


First, does catastrophic insur- 
ance need to be mandatory? 
According to John 


pocket. At other times the 
financial burden has fallen on 
medical or government au- 
thorities. 

Although finances are a 
concem, BYU officials are 
more concerned with the lack 
of responsibility shown by 
some students. Ryan Thomas, 
Assistant Dean of Student 
Life, said the administration 
has equated owning insurance 
with being responsible, and is 
telling students that “if you 
choose to be responsible, you 
may choose to come to this 
university.” Additionally, 
Thomas said the new policy is 
cheaper “by a factor of four or 


i moza fr : cn A Bits A 
Peet as of citizens op, theSandinistacontrolledradio, televi- | Stohlton, BYU Executive five times" than a ik 
posed to the Somoza Regime. But the Sion, and newspapers. Gents have run up large medi- please see 
consolidation that ensued was clearly _ Arturo Cruz, forme! junta mem- | cat bills, and finding them- Insurance 
Sandinista. Military men wear _ ber and ambassador to the U.S., was | ives unable to pay the bill 
“Sandinista Army” patches. Squadcar _ the most likely opposition candidate. : on back page 


emblems read “Sandinista Police 
Force.” And the various Sandinista 
flags—not to mention the incredible 


please see Nicaragua 
on back page 
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Bork from front page 


nees on ideological grounds alone. John 
Rutledge, a George Washington nominee, 
was refused because of his opposition to the 
Jay Treaty. Most recently, Abe Fortas’ 
1970 appointment to Chief Justice was 
blocked by Senate conservatives because 
of his liberal stand on a wide variety of is- 
sues. In fact, twenty-seven Court nominees 
have been rejected, only four because of 
problems with their qualifications. 

Most scholars believe ideological 
scrutiny is justified regardless of intent. 
They point out that the founding fathers 
could not foresee the powerful role politi- 
cal parties would play; therefore, the Fa- 
thers’ weren’t aware that the nomination 
and appointment process would become so 
important. Also, the growth of judicial 
power over the last 200 
years and especially Su- 
preme Court power over 
the last twenty-five years 
justifies a stronger check 
than originally envi- 
sioned. So, constitutional 
intent indicates that the 
Senate liberals are out of 
line while tradition and 
scholarly opinion seem to 
validate them. 

Although the consti- 
tutional issues surround- 
ing the Bork nomination are worth looking 
at, their discussion does not help decide if 
Bork is a good nominee. Unfortunately (or 
fortunately), the founding fathers didn’t 
leave us a standard to measure the quality 
of Court nominees. However, Sheldon 


Goldman, a professor of political science at. 


the University of Massachuessetts, pre- 
sented an excellent criteria in his article for 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences (Annals of, July 1982): first, 
a judge should exhibit neutrality and fair 
mindedness; second, he should be well 
versed in the law and have good thinking 
and writing skills; third, he should be above 
reproach and an even tempered, pleasant 
colleague; fourth, he needs good physical 


Doonesbury 
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and mental health; finally, his ideology must 
coincide with sensible use of judicial power. — 


Bork unquestionably meets many of these. 
He is a superior legal scholar. He taught anti- 
trust and constitutional law at Yale for nineteen 
years. As far as experience goes, he served four 
years as solicitor general and since 1982 he has 
served on the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington D.C. He seems to be above reproach and 
is highly respected by his colleagues. And 
although he smokes heavily, his health seems 
fine. Looking good:so far, but vital questions 
remain. 

Initially, his neutrality and fair mindedness 
have been questioned in light of his ruling in a 
controversial 1984 case. The Christic Institute, 
a California based citizen action group, re- 
quested from a three judge panel headed by 


Bork believes in strict interpretation fitctiotetor te se 
of the Constitution. Subsequently, 
he sees a very limited role for the 


Supreme Court. 


Bork the appointment of a special prosecutor. 
Christic’s counsel objected to Bork’s presence 
on the bench, citing a Federal Judicial Conduct 
Code which states, “A judge should disqualify 
himself in a proceeding in which his impartial- 
ity might reasonably be questioned.” Bork had 
dismissed Christic’s previous special prosecu- 
tor and had also testified before: Congress 
against the idea of special prosecutors. Bork 
did not disqualify himself and the special prose- 
cutor was denied. Critics see aclear violation of 
the conduct code, but Bork denies the claim. 
This is the only case where there is a question 
over Bork’s neutrality and fair mindedness, yet 
it needs to be considered. 

The key question is Bork’s ideology. Will 


_ tinely rules for government and busine 
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it interfere with a sensible use of his judi 
power? His critics fear that his conservativi 
views are not in the nation’s interests. S 
cifically, they fear that a conservative 
preme Court resulting from a Bork appoint- 
ment would overturn landmark decision: 
such as Engle vy. Vitale (school pray 
Brown y. Board of Education (desegrege 
tion), and Roe v. Wade (abortion); thus, un- 
dermining twenty-five years of progress 
civil liberties. The Public Citizen Litiga 
Group published a 150 page report analyz 
Bork’s record and concluded that he * 


and against private citizens. None of this evi- - 
dence, however, indicates that Bork’s ideol- 
ogy has led to or will lead to unreasonable ex- 
ercise of power. Bork believes in strict inter- 
pretation of 
Constitution. Sub: 


tional values for the 
25 years. He say 
“Congress should le, 

late new values, not th 
Court.” This is a we 
reasoned, widely h 
view. With this view, Bork might opt, 
other constructionist judges before him, 


Warren Court chose to rule on: This certai 
isn’t an unsensible use of his judicial power 
Actually, it might be more sensible than some 
of his predecessors. — aa 

While there are a few question 
ing Bork, he basically meets the | 
criteria. So, he seems to be a good ch 
the Court. Nevertheless, the Senate de 
crats should not give up their fight aga 
him. According to Madison and others 
fights like these are what keep us free. 1 
mately, I believe the founding fathers wo 
approve of this current squabbling. 
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Student Strategems and Getting the Grade 


by K. Voss 


Welcome to another semester of higher 
education. Stop learning for a second to 
consider your classroom demeanor. Aca- 


demic success is, of course, on your agenda. 


And with your mental agility, intellectual 
dexterity and winning personality this cer- 
tainly seems feasible. 

Yet, let us be realistic. Sometimes being 
clever is not enough. 

I asked someone with a slightly more 
elevated GPA than myself what he attributed 
his unparalleled academic success to. Did he 
subscribe to a secret journal? Did he cheat or 
participate in other debaucheries? Did he like 
have some Muses? Was he a love slave? 
Assuming an air of cool majesty, he turned 
and said simply, “I sit in the front row.” 

My brain — a precision instrument — 
started whirring. There are moments like 
these when a sudden, brutal realism comes 
over you. Getting good grades does not 
involve genius. It involves theatrics. 

I am confident that we are all familiar 
with such artisans. They seize every moment 
to make a comment. You feel compelled at 
times to suggest that they relax. Rhetorical 
questions were not meant to be answered. 
You are certain you have nothing incommon 
with them and furthermore that they would 
have little to no interesting pany conversa- 


Rees 
Dae Butihisis isn ide winning attitude. These ~ 


people are secretly excelling, and we must 
learn their ways if we, too, are to excel. 
Typically first row squatters, they seize 
every opportunity to make a comment. I 
started analyzing these comments a while 
_ back and was startled at what I discovered. 
Frequently these students do not express 
independent thoughts; they simply repeat 
what has just been said in different words. 


SR art by Tyler Pinegar , ‘ i 
When you hear “So what you mean is...” 
“Essentially, then.....” etc. be alerted that you 
are in store for an instant replay. This is not 
difficult. Anyone can do it. 

Furthermore, these Super Students make 
what appears to be Pseudo-Comments, 
termed such because they are not really ex- 
pressing anything intelligible or worthwhile, 
but rather depositing fantastically embroi- 
dered fancy words and technical jargon onto 


HE ink ees should ‘get engaged. : 
the end o 


do itb th 


apartment. eee : 
“My friends say y they only ote, 92 


s 
the laps of simple-minded but fun people like 
myself. The result, quite conveniently, is that 
all the dense verbage prohibits anyone from 
determining what in America they are saying. 
And no one EVER pronounces in an institu- 
tion of higher learning those words of shame, 
“T don’t understand.” So they fully score 
every time. 
I was thinking you could pick up some of 
this stuff and use it in your own learning 


situation. For example, assert that whatever 
you happen to be talking about in class is an 
allegory of death. Everyone will get all 
stupified and think that you are either really 
smart or really insane. Either way they will 
leave you alone. 

Another technique I’ve noticed is name 
dropping. This, too, is something that you 
can do. C’mon, it’s not hard. You do it in 
your love games all the time, just bring it into 
the classroom. No matter what subject, per- 
son or time you are discussing, just sort of 
drop one of the appropriate questions. “Did 
he like know about Plato? What do you think 
Plato would have done if he was there? I was 
just wondering if Plato would have been 
content in this particular era.” 

Or, I’ve observed that these Super Stu- 
dents go so far as to change the subject. Have 
you ever noticed how you'll be talking about 
a poem or something and somebody inevita- 
bly has to know what it means in terms of the 
20thcentury? This gives theillusion thatthey 
are really into learning, butreally, they’re just 
changing the subject. I was thinking that you 
could do this, too: after you’ ve pointed out, as 
outlined above, how everything is just a big 
allegory of death, then inquire “What about 
science?” Just keep changing the subject. 

Questions of any kind are always good 
moves. They give the impression that you are 
participating in a constructive manner when 
you are really just creating turbulence. 

Besides their athletic commenting, Su- 
per Students are very conscientious about 
student-teacher bonding. 

Such activities involve cantering up to 
the teacher after class; expressing how much 


please see Strategems 
on page 7 


More Fun at BYU 


by Steve Doxey 


A vital function of Student Review has 
been suggesting fun activities for the less 
creative. Here are a few more possibilities. 
Remember Student Review takes no respon- 
sibility for your actions. 

1. Collect a week’s worth of Daily 
Universes. Go through them and see how 
many times you can find the phrase “The 
Lord’s University.” Award prizes to the first 
one in the double figures. 


2. Go mountain climbing in deer season. 
Wear neutral colors and make lots of sheep 
noises. 


3. Take a group of friends over to 7-11 
and get Slurpee headrushes. It’s cheap, it’s 
fun and it’s legal (make sure to get the cherry 
and not cola). 


4. Take a date to the Varsity Theater and 
then the Cougareat. See how many times you 
can fit the word “banal” into the conversa- 
tion. 


5. Take a trip north on State Street to 
Lindon. See how long you can drive around 
town without getting a ticket for one thing or 
another. (Forty-five minutes is the current 


record). 


6. Wash your face with the soap in the 
BYU restrooms. Discover firsthand the 
sandpaper theory of dermatology. 


7. Roam the halls of the JKHB and wait 
for doors to open into you. This activity is not 
however recommended for pregnant women 
or people wearing glasses. 


8. Gonight golfing. Take along putters, 
flashlights and a whole bunch of range balls. 
Keep it down to around twenty yards a stroke. 
Three stroke penalty for lost balls. The green 
fees are reasonable and you don’t have to 
worry about all that pesky golf etiquette. 


This is obviously not a definitive or all- 
inclusive list. It is only a guide and a public 
service for those seeking good, clean fun. 
Try a couple of the suggestions and let us 
know how things tumed out. 


Steve wrote this several months ago. We 
haven't heard from him since. 
His paycheck is still waiting. 
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Grand Opening 
BACKSTAGE 


Dinner Theater 


presents 


"Greater Tuna" 


Starring 
Thom Duncan and G. Dane Allred 


This Broadway Comedy is about the foibles of life 
in the small town of Tuna Texas. 


opens 
Friday Sept. 18th 
: Runs 
5,8 ? Every Fri. & Sat. through Oct. 17 Theater 
im NS Starts 
Dinner 6:00. Show 7:15 
Cost 
Dinner & Show $10. 


Square 
Reservations and Ticket info call 373-2233 
Backstage Cafe 35 No. Univ. Provo Town Square 
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Name That 
Building 


by Spencer Dixon 


At Student Review we want to publish — 
your ideas, thoughts and humor. We’ 
been told that students have some good nic 
names for various locations around Prov 
especially on campus. Just like many s' 
dents, many of the buildings on campus ha’ 
nicknames that tend to differ from their 
ditional or given names. We'd like to pu 
lish a weekly list of the best campus n 
names. Maybe we’ll even offer prizes 
out the entry form below and mail it to us. 
call us at (801)377-2980. 


Here are some examples: 

1. JKHB — The Jedi Knight Buil 
“T heard that George Lucas was taking | 
discussions and the missionaries that taught 
him nicknamed the JKHB the Jedi Knight 
Building in his honor.” Sorry, no historical 
truth here; but Yoda does have a stri 
resemblance to President Kimball. 
nickname was obviously coined by 
over exuberant “Star Wars” fan. May 
force be with you. : 


2. Marriott Center — The Big Mac 
easy to see the similarities between 
20,000 seat arena and a Big Mac styro 
container, but how did this nickname o 
nate? We leamed that the Marriott C 
was originally called the Marriott At 
Center with the initials MA 


over two years. One 
Marriott heard the nickname, 


“athletic”. Next time you visit the Big 
look for the outline of the original le 
which can still be seen. 


3. N. Eldon Tanner Building — 
box that the temple came in. Unofficial 
TNRB was the most talked about building ¢ 
campus when it firstopened. Many stud 
questioned the design, specifically the 
utilization. Some suggested that skydi 
could jump from the rafters and BYU w 
have the world’s first indoor skydi 
Others suggested the temple box idea, 
one seemed to stick. 


4. ELWC Step Down Lounge — 
squat down lounge. It’s not a building n: 
but it’s still your campus living room. 
nickname is popular simply because of 
denotation of the word “squat.” 

We know there are more, and possi 
better, nicknames. Use this form and se! 
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Hometown Spotlight: 


t week*s “Hometown Spot- 
light” took us to that ever enig- 
oe city, Rochester, New 
York. This week, however, we 
are traveling westward to the 
-clean-aired, country living of 
Turlock, California. To learn 
more about Turlock, Student 
Review interviewed BYU stu- 
dent, and native Turlocker, 
Tracy Fairfield. Here is what we 
- learmed: 
_ SR: Tracy, where does the name 
“Turlock” come from? 
TF: Supposedly it’s a Celtic 
term that means “dry lake.” I 
can’t guarantee that that’s true, 
_ though. 


SR: Whereabouts in California 
is Turlock located? 


TF: It’s in a wonderful spot 
because’ it’s centrally 
located...just like Kansas. It’s 
100 miles east of San Francisco, 
- 100 miles west of Yosemite, 100 
miles south of Sacramento, and 
100 miles north of Fresno. 
SR: What’s the first thing you 
think of when you hear “Tur- 
lock”? 


TF: Turkeys. [believe we’re the 


gest turkey producer in the. 


. We're also in the Guin- 
ness Book of World Records for 
“having the most churches per 
capita of any town. That’s a 
point I’m particularly proud of. 
SR: Ofcourse the key question 
-is “Is a bacon and tomato sand- 
wich available in Turlock at 4 
TF: I really don’t think so. 


Fommys Burger 


by Elaine Aamodt 


Lyon’s Restaurant is the only 
place in town open past midnight, 
and I don’t think they sell sand- 
wiches. 

SR: With everything closing so 
early, where do people generally 
hang out in the evenings? 

TF: That’s a good question. I 
don’t think anyone quite knows. 


drive truck, wear a baseball cap, a 
dirty white t-shirt, bell-bottom 
Wrangler jeans, and spit a lot, or 
you drive a Camaro, wear a dirty 
black t-shirt, bell-bottom Levi’s 
jeans, and spit a lot. I consider 
myself a melange of the two. 


SR: Do you have an annual tractor 
pull? 


_ Turlock, California 


Founder: John Mitchell, ca, 1860: 
Location: 38 mi. SE of Stockton 


Population: 28,681; wio dogs ee 


Elevation: 101 ft. 
Area Code: 209 = 


SLip:€ade;-95380 
: oer STIS:N Soderquist 


The high school kids generally 
cruise Main Street after going toa 
movie—we have a new 4-plex 
movie theater—or after a high 
school football game. Getting 
drunk on the canal banks is also a 
very popular activity before, dur- 
ing, and after cruising. If you’re 
over twenty-one, your only 
choice is “The Club,” a local dis- 
cotheque/meatmarket type place. 
Television sales and video rentals 
do extremely well in Turlock 
(almostas well as in Provo). Buta 
lot of people do the half hour drive 
to Modesto to find excitement. 
Unfortunately, Modesto is just 
more of the same only on a larger 
scale. 


SR: How would you describe the 


‘typical person in Turlock in terms 


of appearance? 
TF: Basically there are only two 
looks. You either drive a 4-wheel 


Hobbies: Fruit growing, S pouliry ce 
raising, dairying, warehousing, an 
light manufacturing = 


Prominent Ethnic Groups: Am 
cans, Italians, Onentals, Blacks, ©: 


~ Mexicans, East Asians, F-Dudes 


‘Red Hane District ¥ 


TF: No. I think we have a weekly 
tractor pull, located, of course, at 
the Stanislaus County Fair 
Grounds. I, in fact, had the honor 
of presiding over the annual 
County Fair tractor pull two years 
running, as a part of my reign as 
Junior Miss. 


SR: Do any famous people hail 
from Turlock? 


TF: Palmer Courtland of “One 
Life to Live” does. I think Carlos 
Santana is from the area, too, but 
not from Turlock itself. George 
Lucas is also from the area— 
Modesto, to be precise. 


SR: Would you go back to Tur- 
lock to live when you get out of 
school? 


TF: Only if Burger King offers 
me a managerial position right 
away. Otherwise, I'll be looking 
to start up a diner somewhere in 
the desert southwest. 


"Sloppiest Chili-Burger in Town” 


I ever r tell you fellahs 


fe “the time back in 54 when 


was out on my web and a ay 


flew right down my’ ase it? 


Turlock, California 


SR: What’s the most community- 
shaking event you can remember? 


TF: That would have to be the 
time the city decided to put a cen- 
ter lane divider down the middle of 
Geer Road, one of our main thor- 
oughfares. That one raised a few 
eyebrows. 


SR: What about the weather? Is it 
the typical California sunshine? 


TF: We really only have two sea- 
sons in Turlock: summer and 
winter. In the summer we have 
unbearably suffocating dry heat. 
Then winter starts, and it gets cold 
and FOGGY for weeks on end. It 
makes driving really difficult, 
especially since you always have 
to be on the lookout for cows 
crossing the road. 


SR: What cultural activities are to 
be found? 


TF: Gosh, other than the tractor 
pulling, you’re pretty much on 
your own. There isa State Univer- 
sity in town (Cal. State Stanis- 
laus), so once in a while they’ll 
provide us with a play or a concert 
or even an art show. But those of 
us who aren’t satisfied with such 
sparse fare pretty much have to go 
to San Francisco. 

SR: Do a lot of people go to San 
Francisco, then, for respite? 

TF: Surprisingly, no. Most people 
who live in Turlock live there for a 
reason: They like the lifestyle. 
There’s a popular, local bumper- 
sticker that reads “Take Pride In 
Turlock.” I think that pretty much 
says it all. 


THE FAR SIDE 


For Inquiring 
Minds 


HEALTH PLAN EXPANDED 

Itisrumored that the new mandatory $10 
catastrophic insurance policy has proven so 
successful that BYU is considering imple- 
menting the compulsory plan on a global 
basis. When asked about the possible criti- 
cisms that some members of the Earth’s 
population might already have health cover- 
age, or that it seems an inappropriate breach 
of free choice, administration officials com- 
mented, “So... if they don’t like it, they’re 
free to enroll at another planet.” 


HART RE-WITHDRAWS 


Ina bold political move that caught even 
inside aides by surprise, Gary Hart an- 
nounced last week on ABC’s “Nightline” 
that he is still no longer running for President. 
The shocking disclosure followed weeks of 
rampant speculation that Hart would rejoin 
the campaign. Pressed by Ted Koppel, Hart 
would neither confirm nor deny rumors that 
he has accepted the lead in the made-for- 
television movie version of “The Scarlet 
Letter.” 


FAITHFUL FUMED 

Following Sunday evening’s 16-Stake 
Fireside, scores of students were rushed to 
Utah Valley Hospital for emergency treat- 
ment of carbon monoxide poisoning. Initial 
evidence suggests the sudden illnesses were 
due to high exhaust levels from an excessive 
number of cars cruising near the Provo 
Temple in search of parking. Said newly- 
returned missionary I. M. Normal: “We seen 
the trail to Squaw Peak was bumper-to- 
bumper, so me and my date stuck to Temple 
View Drive. Next thing I knew, I was wakin’ 
upina hospital bed!” Sources report that area 
jewelers are offering a 20% discount on 
engagement diamonds with proof of treat- 
ment. 
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The Other Side of Food 
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By GARY LARSON 
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Student Review SETS NEW MARK 


4 
Was rae i 


Student Review has now published more 
issues than any other independent student 
publication in BYU’s entire history. 
¢More than the Seventh East Press (R.I.P. 1983) 
¢More than the Buffoon (R.I.P. 1946) 
eMore than the Scandal Sheet (R.I.P. 1936) 


eMore than the Radical (R.I.P. 1906) 
We would like to thank the following: 


All the crazy people who work without pay (all of us) he ‘e : 7 Geile if 
% bY 


and we especially thank YOU, our readers. 


Love and Kisses, - | 
Student Review Y 7 Ss eo ie 


study Abroad Semi-Annual Open House 


Find out about your passport to an 
education abroad 


Thursday, 
17 September, 
1987 


Formore — 
information | 
contact BYU's © 


3:00-6:00 pm international 
Conference — Programs/ 
| Room, Kennedy Study Abroad 
International 204 HRCB 
Center. 


All programs will 
be represented. 


378-3308 


September 16, 1987 


Strategems from page 3 


rapture they have experienced during the 
: lecture; finding out more things that they can 
leam; and pointing out all of the upper-divi- 
sion classes and travels they have experi- 
_ enced that have dealt with this same topic and 
_ how fun itis that they can be experts together. 
_ Take note. Learn. The Super Students bra- 
_ zenly address their teachers by their first 
names, sometimes even truncations of the 
mame to be even more endearing. They 
_ punctuate their circular comments with the 
- aforementioned name. “Yes, Dwight, it is 
_ intriguing and simultaneously mortifying, 
_ Dwight, that the human race does not learn 
from its mistakes and therefore keeps being 
mortified. Oh Dwight.” 
It’s not hard to guess what happens next. 
Consorting. Super Students go to their teach- 
ers’ offices, bring them little snacks and ask 
them for advice when they are depressed. But 
they’re not really depressed. They’re Super 
Students! Me and all of my underconfident 
friends find this particularly difficult. It’s not 
that teachers are not all very swell individu- 
als, it’s just that the thought of acting all 
convivial around people we don’t know tends 
_ to give us nervous breakdowns and scabies. 
. Super Students also form learning car- 
tels. They immediately identify those 
schoolfellows as much into excelling as 
themselves, get together every night, learn 
_ extra things that aren’t going to be on the test 
and consequently face everybody else in the 
class. Yeah, big bummer, but you have to 
know what you’re up against. 
Admittedly, stuff like this — the com- 


Student Review 


CAMPUS LIFE 


Top 20 


1. Student Review's Birthday Celebra- 


tion 

2. NFL Football (barring a strike) 
3. Summer Weather 

4. Being a senior 

5. Decent Radio/KOHS & KRP 
6. Freshman Women/Naivete 

7. BYU Women's Volleyball 

8. New Church Callings 

9. Remote Control Cable TV 

10. Comedy night at Backstage 
11. Luigi's Pasta 

12. Oscar Goldman/Steve Austin 
13. Elder Ballard's Sermon 

14. Safe Sex Ads 

15. Three Men and a Cradle/Int 
Cinema 

16. The Pat & Jeff Show 

17. My Life as a Dog/Blue Mouse 
18. Utah Symphony 

19. SomePlace Else 

20. MTV Music/Video Awards 


Bottom 10 


Construction at the JKHB, Rising 


LORI MANNING 


9 Years Experience 


GWEN 


4 Years Experience 
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$25.00 


$5 more for long hair 


when you mention this ad 
expires Sept. 30, 1987 


375-7928 


125 N. University * Provo, UT 


ments, the consorting, the cartels — all of it 
is very depressing. But take heart, grades 
reveal only one kind of prowess. And there 
enone big names like Einstein, Winston 
Churchill, Auguste Rodin, Charles Darwin 
and Sir Isaac Newton who didn’t do so hot in 
school. Their contributions were great, and 
this is a big thumbs up for me. Maybe you 
work best through the medium of dance. Find 


gasoline prices, possible NFL strike, 
closing of the Fox Theater for another 
McDonalds, old girlfriends, sales tax in 
HBLL Copy Center, first tests, shop- 
ping, 30,000 students (overpopulation), 
Matt Bellini's injury, Provo City's 11:00 
party curfew. 


ontemporary clothing for women 


your forte. Definitely fight the inertia. Pre- 
serve the winning attitude. How can you 
_ lose? 


| The Pat & Jeff Dolls return! 


j 


rr a ee 


2230 N University Parkway at Cottontree Square e 375-2201 


Just in time for 


Football Season! 
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EDITORIAL PAGE ___ 


by Gary Thompson 


I just got off the phone with my dad. I 
had called him after seeing a video about a 
young black army officer struggling to be the 
first black to make it through his academy. 
My wife cried because of all the racial preju- 
dice involved. I guess I called home to see if 
those things really happened “way back 
then” in the sixties—and to better understand 
why my wife was crying. 

I am a black returned missionary and ! 
was embarrassed that my white wife could 
feel the pain that this soldier was going 
through better than I could. You shouldn’t be 
shocked that I couldn’t better understand the 
racial prejudice. After all, this is the “Cosby 
Generation.” Prejudice is a thing of the past. 

I’m a real live Cosby kid. I grew up in 
upper-middle class Palos Verdes and I was 
one of only three black graduates in my high 
school. The closest to a ghetto I came was 
watching an Eddie Murphy movie. I didn’t 
speak jive. I never knew how. I was Ronald 
Reagan’s social wet dream of what a Negro 
should be—off welfare, paying for his own 
schooling, and Republican. 

What a warped and unrealistic view I 
had! I had no consciousness of what my 
fellow black brothers may be suffering at the 
hands of many social program cuts. I didn’t 
see any starving blacks on Cosby last year. I 
didn’t see any blacks denied a job because of 
their skin color. I didn’t see any of the subtle 
prejudices that blacks are screaming about 
outside of Happy Valley. If it didn’t happen 
on Cosby, it just didn’t happen. 

I needed to call my dad. I needed to feel 
a deeper empathy for the past struggles of not 
only my race, but also for any race or individ- 
ual who has ever been dealt a bad hand by so- 
cicty. Ineeded to be able to cry like my wife 
did during the video and understand the hard- 
ships that blacks faced in the past as well as 
today. 

As I dialed home, I wondered what my 
Dad really thought of me, not as his son, but 
as a Negro. I know he loves meas his son, but 
am I just a spoiled “Oreo” to him—black on 
the outside, white on the inside? 

I started thinking about my own experi- 
ence and realized that the Cosby world didn’t 
always hold true with me either. I remember 
in high school we were bussed down to all- 
black schools to play Varsity basketball. I 
was the only black on my team and people 
would “boo” me whenever I made a basket. 


WHO 15 SIGNING THE RECALL PETI- 

TION? THEY FIT NOEASY DESCRIPTION, 

THERE ARE DEMOCRATS, OF COURSE. 
4 THERE ARE BLACKS, HISPANICS. 


- THERE ARE WOMEN AND GAYS. 
ML 


Doonesbury 
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-SR Art by Stephanie Allen 


Fortunately for my eardrums and my pride, 
my shooting touch was off whenever we went 
on those “pleasant” road trips. Despite the 
fact that we had armed guards to and from the 
gym, somebody always managed to stick a 


t i ee) 


on the Oreo cake to join a church which 
restricted blacks from holding the priest- 
hood? In the past 30 years there have been 
documented cases of church leaders putting 
their feet in their mouths with statements 


I had a hard time seeing black and white 
with Betsy. I only knew that I loved her, 
God loved her, and He didn't care if I took 
care of her for a while. 


pack of Oreo cookies in my gym bag. I 
thought that was mighty black of them. 
Despite the past priesthood restriction 
placed upon blacks, I joined the LDS church 
without even considering what the social 
ramifications would be for myself and for my 
family. How does Dad really feel about me 
joining the Mormon Church? Wasit the icing 


BUT THERE ARE ALSO REPUBLI- 
CANS. IN FACT, THE RECALL MOVE- 
MENT 1/5 BEING LED BY A MEM- 


OF THE GOVERNOR'S PARTY! 


about blacks. How did my dad deal with 
those statements back then? Where was 
Cosby when youreally needed him? How did 
my dad deal with all the joking he got from his 
friends when I got baptized? 

I dealt with it very directly. I read the 
Book of Mormon, I prayed about it, and I 
received an answer to my prayer too sacred to 


a Oe OS I ee he ee 
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discuss on paper. The book was true. The 
church was true. Jesus is at the helm of this 
church. I knew I had to adjust my life to the 
new light and knowledge which I received, 
regardless of the social consequences. My 
decision to join the church was right, but 
sometimes painful. Slowly, I realized that 
my pain wasn’t too different from the 
soldier’s in the video. 

Over the phone, my dad told me of some 
of the many struggles he had with prejudice 
while attending medical school down south. 
He didn’t have much time to socialize, but 
when he did, it was “niggers over here, whites 


over there.” He had to move to California to _ 


set up a practice because hospitals were not 
letting him use their facilities. 

When he decided to move up to Palos 
Verdes, certain individuals in the homeown- 
ers group decided that it was not “feasible” to 
let the black element into the neighborhood. 


My dad decided it was more feasible to blot — 


out the white element of ignorance and we 


moved in anyway. I listened as Dad toldme _ 
many more stories of injustices done to him 


due to the color of his skin. 


I wondered how Dad feltwhenItoldhim 
I was marrying a white, Mormon girl in one — 
of the temples. I know how he feelsnow. He _ 
loves Betsy as one of his own. I wonder what 


% 


sel 
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sort of character development a man of his __ 


experiences must go through to be able to 


a 4 


accept this girl as one of his own. IfI could — 
only be half the man he is. [hada hard time _ 


seeing black and white with Betsy. I only. 


knew that I loved her, God loved her, and He — 


didn’t care if I took care of her for a while. 


After a long pause in our phone conver- : 


sation, my dad told me that prejudice still 
exists and is still strong. I had already begun 


<a 


to sense that for myself by thetimehetoldme. _ 


He said that the Klan is alive and well, but 
they have different sheets over their faces— _ 


sheets that cannot be detected during casual 
conversation, sheets that are underground, 


sheets that are hidden. My dad’s tone im- — 


% 
j 
; 

: 
¥ 


plied that I might have a harder time during 


my college years than he did: A hidden 
enemy is hard to fight. 

With those words of wisdom etched in 
my mind I ended the conversation with my 
dad. Although I can now better relate to my © 
wife’s tears, I still have so much more tolearn 
about my race and your race—the cultures, 
the attitudes, the feelings, and the pain. Per- 
haps when we all take the time to do this, the 
Cosby world can become a reality for us all. 
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It’s not that I like Bob Bork’s judicial 
gy: I’m no student of the law (not yet, 
y), but from what I do know about 
s views, I would probably disagree with 
nm many—if not most—legal issues. 
ise I believe in fairness, however, I’m 
ced that his nomination to the Su- 
ne Court should be confirmed. 

That’s not a popular thing to say in 
ircles these days. Benjamin Hooks, 
e director of the NAACP, has de- 
that his group is prepared to fight 
k’s nomination “until hell freezes over, 
en we'll skate across on the ice” 
ever that means). Molly Yard, the 
‘elected and amazingly abrasive presi- 
f the National Organization of Women, 
rmally stated that she thinks Bob Bork 
eanderthal.” Ted Kennedy’s remarks 
rk are more eloquent than Yard’s but 
lightly less exaggerated; he suggests, 
ng other things, that Bork would prefer a 
y in which “blacks would sit at segre- 
lunch counters.” And Joe Biden, chair- 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has, 
me columnist put it, “decided to give 
| a fair trial and then hang him.” 
___ Like these critics of Bork, I too would 
have chosen someone else to fill the vacancy 
yurt had I been president. That does 


Bork’s nomination. 
ork’s nomination, Biden, 


en tule as old as the Senate itself: 
ardless of judicial ideology, let nominees 
f their credentials are good. Only five 
this century have Supreme Court 
es been rejected by the Senate, clearly 
this unwritten practice the over- 
ng rule rather than the exception. 


eee ee 


THEGOVERNORS HAD A STRING OF 
DISASTROUS APPOINTMENTS. WE'RE 
ALITTLE CONCERNED THAT FOR. 
POLITICAL ADVANTAGE, HE MIGHT 

SOMEONE REPUTABLE. 


DURING THESE LULLS, MORNING, 
ORGANIZERS COUNT 0YS! I 
ON GOV. MECHAM —_- HAVE AN 
HIMSELF TO GIVE ANNOUNCE - 
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Inconvenient 
ustice—Why Bork 


by Rob Eaton 


ary Committee. Biden, Kennedy, and com- 
pany had no problem, for example, confirm- 
ing the nominations of Sandra Day O’Connor 
and Antonin Scalia, who, like Bork, espouse 
aconservative judicial ideology. Both nomi- 
nations were confirmed by the committee 
and the full Senate unanimously. Even 
Robert Bork himself was confirmed a federal 
court of appeals judge by the committee and 
the full Senate without a single dissenting 
vote; everyone adhered to the rule. 

But now, it seems, the rule is out of date. 
Robert Bork hasn’t changed any since 1982, 
but the situation’has. This time he has been 
nominated to fill a vacancy on the Court left 
by a moderate, almost (but not quite) giving 
conservatives a majority. The Democratic 
senators’ amended version of the rule should 
read: regardless of nominees’ ideology, let 
them pass if their credentials are good, unless 
of course the stakes are too high and interest 
groups threaten to ruin your reelection or 
presidential campaign. 

Even if one argues that the standard 
against which nominees are measured should 
be changed, the question arises, Why now? 
What a sudden and opportune realization for 
Biden and his friends. Only now when the 
nominee could give the conservatives a near- 
majority has it occurred to the senators that 
ideology is a legitimate criterion after all. 

I doubt that they really believe them- 


~ selves. Amidst all their clamoring about the 


unjust society thata conservative Court could 
create, it is those senators who oppose Bork 
on ideological grounds that are abandoning 
principles of justice in favor of political 
expediency. 


Rob works for the Political Science 
Department and will submit a monthly 
column for the Review. He calls himself 
the "boy professor.” 
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The Supreme “Congress” Mess 


by Russell Fox 


Throughout this month, we will witness 
a power play in Washington D.C. that will 
havea great deal to do with the fate of the U.S. 
Constitutuion. Specifically, we will see a 
rag-tag collection of elected representatives 
attack a large, scraggily-bearded judge. The 
point of this confrontation is whether the 
Constitution is A) a machine that maintains 
comparative freedom and liberty through 
legal checks and balances, or B) an arbitrary 
listing of isolated personal prerogatives lack- 
ing internal logic. Congress will ignore this 
point of confrontation as it focuses on the 
politics of appointing a new Supreme Court 
justice. 

This point of confrontation won’t be 
ignored by Appellate Court Judge Robert 
Bork. Bork knows what he wants: the 
Supreme Court must stay out of the political 
arena and restrict itself to interpreting the 
Constitution. It seems that few people on 
either side of the political fence are concen- 
trating on this key issue: Bork's philosophy 


of judicial restraint. 

We have three branches of government. 
When one branch steps into another’s 
boundaries, the Constitution has been vio- 
lated, and chaos is invited. And the Supreme 
Congress, or rather, the Supreme Court, has 
been doing a lot of stepping out of bounds 


In recent years the 
Supreme Court has 
been acting like a 
legislature not like a 
court. 


lately. 

A court is ideally suited for litigants 
suing one another. Itrequires a calm environ- 
ment, and must be carefully constructed to 
review the given facts without involvement 
of the press, public, and especially of politics. 

But in recent years, the court system, 
particularly the Supreme Court, has been 
acting like a legislature, a Congress, not like 
acourt. This tendency had good roots—the 
civil rights decisions in the 1950’s and such. 
Now however, anyone with a grievance that 
can remotely be translated into a Constitu- 
tional beef can pass over the time-consuming 
legislative process and head straight for the 
Supreme Court which apparently hands out 
rights for free. 

Indeed, the situation of contemporary 
“judicial activism,” which has its roots in 
1960’s liberalism and not in the Marshall 
court of the early 1800’s, has degenerated to 
such a point that the Supreme Court is liter- 
ally a political institution. It mandates the 
creation or dissolution of laws thatrunrough- 
shod over cities, counties and states all across 
this nation. If that doesn’t sound like a nine- 
man in-it-for-life oligarchy, I don’t know 
what does. 

Consider these few examples of “judi- 
cial activism:” 

1) A group of Georgetown students 
decide to sue to prevent the Interstate 


please see Court 
on next page 
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On Learning 


Editor: 

I read Stirling Adam’s article on the 
Sunstone Symposium in the last issue with 
great interest. I understand from my own 
experiences the struggle one goes through 
when difficult questions present themselves. 
May I share some ideas not expressed in his 
article which I have learned from these expe- 
riences? 

The most basic necessity in any search or 
inquiry is a point of reference or a basic 
premise or understanding. Without this a 
search becomes a wander and learning is 
confusion. One cannot explore mathematical 
problems without an understanding of nu- 
merical values. One cannot make a map 
without first establishing points of reference 
from which latitude and longitude can be de- 
termined. One cannot reach an exact destina- 
tion without knowing from where he will 
start and the route he intends to take. 

In our search for absolute spiritual truth 
it is equally vital that we know from where 
the journey begins, that we establish a point 
of reference, and that we understand the basic 
values and properties of the precepts with 
which we are concerned. 

The spiritual journey begins from a de- 
sire to know absolute truths, no matter the 
consequence. The properties involved are 
spiritual and not empirical—they are under- 
stood only through the light of truth which 
avails itself after obedience and faith. The 
point of reference must be a knowledge of 
three things: that God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost exist, that all truth and knowl- 
edge is known to them, and that they will 
manifest it to us upon diligent inquiry. 

God will never reveal to any man a truth 
beyond his ability to understand. It is there- 
fore of little use to search for knowledge of 
the gospel or information about the church 
unless the most basic tenets are known and 
lived, for otherwise such a search can only be 
academic and speculative. These tenets— 
desire to learn, obedience to divine laws, a 
basic knowledge of God’s ways and faith in 
his power must be the topics of our first 
inquiries and the focus of our lives, carried 
out away from society in a dialectic with 
heaven. 

It is then that God will begin to reveal 


greater truths than we could possibly have 


had before. 


David Matheson 
Provo, Utah 


Blind Dissent 


Editor: 

As anew freshman, I was pleased fo find 
a free-thinking forum like Student Review 
available to BYU students. The August 31 
issue impressed me by tackling controversial 
issues and issues with deep relevance to the 
BYU community. Unfortunately, I could not 
help but feel my stomach turn as I read Daniel 
Nielson’s “Dissent: A Moral Mandate.” 

Having lived in the Washington, D.C. 
area for the past ten years, I was amazed that 
Daniel Nielson needed only a summer in our 
nation’s capital to discover that “most” fed- 
eral workers on “every governmental level” 
lack “sterling ~haracter and judgment.” In 
short, our nation’s public servants bomb out 
under the Nielson “enlightenment” ratings. 
“Betrayed” by our imperfect government, he 
also found “grown-ups fell far short of [his] 
expectations.” Thus, Daniel Nielson con- 


cludes that the “‘punkers are on to something” 
and that “blind obedience to authority is a 
great evil.” 

I could not agree more. But it is also 
blind dissent that raises hairs on my back. 
George Orwell’s 1984 warns modem society 
of the dangers of blind obedience. Free 
democracies, who by definition derive power 
from the people, keep watch against this dim 
future by establishing freedom of the eae 
and opposition parties. 

In presenting the Holocaust as a support 
to his thesis, Daniel Nielson fails to recognize 
that the blind dissent of the German populace 
against the Weimer Republic brought the 
Nazis to power in the first place. Adolf 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf outlined his anti-se- 
metic intentions years before the Nazis rose 
to power or the first drop of Jewish blood was 
shed. The German public turned to the Nazi 
alternative because it inspired nationalism, 
while the Weimer Government represented 
inefficiency and betrayal. 

Daniel Nielson carelessly terms the Iran- 
Contra debacle an example of blind obedi- 
ence where “no one involved cared enough 
about their own integrity or the welfare of the 
nation to say anything.” In fact, Oliver North 
and John Poindexter dissented from congres- 
sional authority on an issue they viewed at the 
heart of national security. They made the 
decision to support the Contras, during a 
period when Congress banned aid, not for 
personal gain, but because a “moral man- 
date” tugged at their consciences. True, the 
policy was flawed and counter-productive to 
America’s long range interests. The affair 
showed not blind obedience, but an arro- 
gance only matched by Daniel Nielson’s 
opinion of U.S. public servants. 

Someone once said, “Democracies will 
get what they deserve,” meaning the quality 
of leadership in government will mirror the 
society as a whole. Perhaps, we should 
measure our own “enlightenment” before we 
make our next dissent. 


Mason Barlow 
Potpourri 
Editor: 
First, congratulations on your well 


stated editorial policy. I considered griping a 
time or two last summer that your visionary 
predecessor was getting awfully ponderous 
and that I liked Student Review a lot better 
when it was a little more rowdy. 

Second, are you going to offer some ex- 
planation for all your reprints in August 31, 
1987? I looked for a “Greatest Hits from ’86" 
subhead somewhere, to no avail. 

Third, I sure like Willa Murphy! I hope 
to see more Huck’s eye reports forthcoming. 

Fourth, did you know that the guy who 
owns and operates ““Someplace Else,” one of 
your advertisers, is John Whitaker, the child 
TV star? You probably did—isn’t he a de- 
lightful guy? Maybe he could give youa page 
or two of “Brushes with Fame.” 

Fifth (and mostly), I can hardly wait for 
the upcoming issues of Student Review. I 
consider myself a fairly maniacal fan, and 
wish you’d return to Forsyth Freeze on Fifth 
West and Eight North, since it’s right across 
from my office, and has that dandy little 
reading bar in the back room. 


Katherine Green 


Send letters to P.O. Box 7092, 
Provo, Ut. 84602 
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Commmerce Commission from granting an 
increase in railroad freight rates. Why? They 
claimed (confusedly) that it would cause 
more air pollution, and since they breathe air, 
they have arightto sue. They won. But wait! 
Since when have air pollution and efficient 
railroads been legal minority interests? 
Aren’t conflicting social and economic inter- 
ests supposed to be fought out in legislatures? 


How can we prevent a select group of people” 


like the Supreme Court, whose politically 
biased decisions disseminate uncensured by 


Now, anyone with a grievance 
can pass over the time- 
consuming legislative process 
and head straight for the 
Supreme Court. 


the press or by voters, from ordering around 
a department of government? We can’t—at 
least not easily. 

2) Ina suit titled Bares v. Kline, the 
Constitution itself was challenged by the 
Supreme Court justices. The leadership in 
the House of Representatives asked that one 
of President Reagan’s “pocket vetoes” be 
overturned on the grounds that “modern 
congressional practices render pocket vetoes 
completely obsolete in certain cases.” 

What right did the U.S. court system 
have to this case? Congress claimed that its 
members’ ability to make laws had been 
infringed. OK, I'll bite: since when did 
making laws become the “personal right” of 
the select members of Congress with the help 
of the Superior Court? That’s an impossibly 


So 
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dangerous assumption of power. This should 
have been fought out on Capitol Hill. But no! 
The D.C. Circuit Court assumed the power to 
referee a political battle. As Bork himself 
States, “The majority [in this case] finds [the 
Founders’) plan at best, time-consuming. 
Just so. That is what politics in a democracy 
is.” And, I would add, who would want it any 
other way? 

3) The infamous Roe v. Wade, besides. 
being appalling in nature, reflects the incred- | 
ible arrogation of power by the Supreme . 
Court that can be seen in Miranda, Hamilton, . 
and many other cases. Forget moral reserva- - 
tions on abortion, for example. The court — 
took an invented right, the "right to privacy,” - 
and ran it over the state laws of California, 
Utah, New Jersey, et al. The people and 
causes of these states lost their voice to the 
power of the Supreme Court. 

“Judicial activism” today embraces ‘fe? 
idea that the paramount purpose of law is to 
create individual rights for personal litiga- 
tion, but Bork's “judicial restraint” is better. 
It discourages twisting around the 
Constitution to benefit special interests and | 
upholds the original intent of the Bill of 
Rights as a list of beliefs tacked onto the 
Constitution, which is the true promoter of 
liberty for the entire populace. 

The Supreme Court shouldn’t give itself 3 
the power to right wrongs based on its collec-. 
tive opinion, Its justices lack the authority to” 
act like Congressmen. So how can we, in 
keeping with the Constitution and common — 
sense, allow the Supreme Court this power? - 
We can’t. Bork stands for “judicial re- 
straint,” and that, rather than his politics, is” 
what should be considered when Congress 
hopefully votes for his miei, to the 


Court. eo 


Close. 


(Need We Say More?) 
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Utah Symphony’s Tribute to the Constitution 


by MLE. Oates _ 


_ The thunderous pounding of kettle 
drums followed by the lightand airy horns of 
Aaron Copeland’s “Fanfare for the Common 

Man” led off the Utah Symphony concert: A 
| Celebration of the Constitution, conducted 
| by Christopher Wilkins. Copeland’s piece 
| was appropriately preceded by the “Star 
| Spangled Banner” and a reading of the Pre- 
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i able to the Constitution by Utah State 
\Supreme Court Justice Gordon Hall. 
| __ The free afternoon concert on Saturday, 
Sep ember Sth in Symphony Hall was a 
chronological tribute to the men and music of 
merica’s 200+ years. The selections 
spanned from the Revolutionary War’s 
\‘Yankee Doodle,” to contemporary pieces 
ip y Aaron Copeland, to arrangements by local 
is The works included medleys of 
lar American songs as well as renditions 
of ethnic origin. 
The arrangement of “Yankee Doodle” 
ollowed up on “Fanfare” and characterized 
e spunky pride of Americans who turned a 
\\all of mockery into their own theme song. 
| The depth and variety of the American 


spirit was further explored in Copeland’s “A 
Lincoln Portrait,” narrated by Utah philan- 
thropist Obert C. Tanner to the accompani- 
ment of the symphony. The oratory added a 
tone of solemnity to the 
concert. Listeners were 
reminded of the sacrifices 
that have been made to 
maintain our country’s 
unity. It brought to mind 
the responsibility which 
early leaders, such as Lin- 
coln, shouldered in order to 
secure and maintain de- 
mocracy and justice in 
America. As Mr. Tanner 
read a portion of the “Get- 
tysburg Address,” a lone 
trumpet sounded from the 
back, reminding us of the 
individual dedication that 
has been required for the 
progress of this nation. 


The mood shifted back CHRISTOPHER WILKINS 
to a more lively and jovial Photo Courtesy Utah Symphony 


tone with a medley of American tunes called 
“American Patrol.” Continuing this mood 
the orchestra then played a selection from a 
new art form of the tum of the century, 
Ragtime. Ragtime is the predecessor of 


The orchestra and Christopher Wilkins 
then teamed up with local baritone Peter van 
de Graff to do a few more Copeland works. 
The sheer enjoyment which Wilkins experi- 
ences while leading the 
orchestra showed through 
as he conducted this set of 
three old American songs. 
Wilkins and van de Graff 
work exceptionally well 
together. This is manifest 
by the exuberance and ani- 
mation displayed by each 
during their performance 
together. 

Wearing a festive 


stars and stripes vest under 
his traditional black jacket, 
Wilkins had some more 
fun with his own arrange- 
ment of a Jewish bar mitz- 
vah style clarinet and trum- 
pet piece, which followed 
the “Old American 
Songs.” The piece was entitled “Vi Bist Du 
Geveyzn Far Prohibition” or “Where Were 
You Before Prohibition.” It was a lively 
tribute to the 18th amendment (prohibition), 
or rather to the 21st amendment (repeal of 


bright red bow tie, and a , 


prohibition). 

After a few more American pieces the 
concert closed with a spry and stately ar- 
rangement called “American Salute,” a vari- 
ation on the theme of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 

The concert was a fitting and enjoyable 
tribute to the Bicentennial of the United 
States Constitution. Watching Christopher 
Wilkins conductis a joy in itself, and with the 
superb Utah Symphony to accompany him, 
his future concerts are definitely not to be 
missed. 


Editor's note: 

On Wednesday, September 16th, Christo- 
pher Wilkins will be conducting world re- 
nowned pianist, Grant Johannesen and the 
Utah Symphony in a concert at the deJong 
Concert Hall. The evening willfeature works 
by Mozart, Sibelius and the premier of a piece 
writen as a tribute to the Constitution by 
William Kraft. The concert begins at 7:30 
p.m., with a pre-concert lecture by Mr. Kraft 
and Mr. Wilkins at 6:30 p.m. For ticket 
information please contact the Performing 
Arts ticket office at 378-7444. 


| 


| 


today’s Jazz. 


Campus Publications Provide Outlet for Creative Writers 


by Ellen Sue Paget and Gary Burgess 


“It’s too bad that most people only feel comfortable 
showing their writing to close friends, or their spouses. 
Most people have a secret cache of poems at least— some- 
times a short story or two. We know they’re out there,” 
States new Inscape editor Dave Veloz. What Veloz refers 
to is apparent here at BYU, and is a normal timidity on the 
part of amateur writers. Most consider submitting their 
creative writing for publication as an act of baring their 
souls before the public, of possibly opening themselves up 
to a degree of uncomfortable critical analysis. 

; What may prove to be a comforting thought for the 
timid is this: the publications available that do make efforts 
to publish student’s poems, short stories and personal 
@ssays can only print what is first submitted to them. 

Take Student Review for instance. The Review pub- 
lished a four page literary supplement over the Spring term, 
which included two short stories, several poems, and an 
€ssay written by Dr. Eugene England on Mormon litera- 


| ture. Putting together that supplement, finding enough 


poems and short stories just to fill space, was a feat in itself. 


|| Now the Review has a total of four poems, and maybe five 


‘short stories in its files: hardly a healthy selection of 
material for any publication, even for the Review, which 


|| makes an effort to print virtually anything that wanders it’s 


way. The Review plans on printing two additional literary 
Supplements this semester, and is definitely looking for 
submissions. Steve Jackson is our new Fiction editor, and 
his phone nunber is 373-3319. The Review, furthermore, 
|| hasabox for submissions in 1102 JKHB that hopefully will 
|| be piled high with poems and prose from eager young 
artists ready to cause mob violence in the streets through the 
|| Subtle turn of a phrase, through the clever use of language. 
| Inscape, located in 1102 JKHB is looking for creative 
‘writing as well. Dave Veloz remarks, “I wake up every 
|| Morning and find my pillows drenched with tears. I wish 
|| Someone would someday help us out by submitting some- 


i} thing creative. It would sure relieve some of the pressure.” 


SR art by Brian Kubarycz 


In the hopes of gathering material for the next issue of Inscape, 
Dave and his staff have decided to hold contest offering four 
$50 first prizes, one of which is reserved for the most outstand- 
ing freshman submission. The deadline will be October 15, 
and the winners, and probably some of the losers, will see their 
words in print. Those interested in helping out with Inscape, 
may attend meetings that have normally been held every 
Thursday at 3:00 PM, once again at 1102 JKHB. The /nscape 
staff needs help in advertising, copyreading, artwork, and so 
on. They area very friendly bunch. States Dave: “We try and 
make new people feel right at home by having them stand up 
and answer a few simple questions, like: “if you had to serve 
time ina prison, any prison, which would it be? Very revealing 
—we’ ve had some interesting responses. Then we have them 
sit down and I serve them acup of hot milk, and they know then 


”” 


they are on the staff. One of life’s great ‘rites of passage’. 


If you feel however, that your literary genius lies in 
science ficton, there is an entire student publication devoted 
to the subject. The Leading Edge, which also has its office 
in 1102 JKHB and accepts submissions there, publishes 
only stories, poems, and essays that are in the realm of 
science fiction and fantasy. 

Several of the writers who have published in The 
Leading Edge, like Shayne Bell and David Wolverton, have 
since begun promising careers by winning international 
competitions and selling their writing to other publications. 
The Leading Edge, like Inscape, is in need of volunteers for 
every phase of the production process; from proofreading to 
paste-up. They meet every Saturday at 10:00 AM, in 1102 
JKHB. They also have a “Science fiction and fantasy art” 
contest, offering three $100 prizes incash for the best entries 
in their hands by January 15. Furthermore, The Leading 
Edge is awarding cash prizes for the top three short stories 
it receives by October 15. 

Okay, you’re probably exhausted by now with all the 
endeavors in 1102 JKHB. You’re probably thinking that 
that room couldn’t possibly be charged with any more 
creative energy than it already is; anything more would be 
approaching renaissance proportions. No Way. Fitted 
neatly into the 1102 scene now is the Poetry and Prose 
Workshop, agroup of students that will begin meeting every 
Tuesday night at 7:30 in 1102 to read and listen to each 
other’s writings. A self-proclaimed crew of amateurs spon- 
sored by Inscape, the Workshop has been successful in the 
past for providing critique and analysis for students who 
don’t take themselves too seriously, and who consider their 
writing a joy, or a discipline, more than an all-consuming 
passion. “Most of us still think Edgar Guest was a social 
prophet for our times, and get uncomfortable when we don’t 
hear any rhymes. That’s why the Workshop is so valuable. 
We all havea long way to go before we could ever duplicate 
Pushkin or Pope,” one participant states. The Workshop is 
kicking off the semester the 22nd of September, with Leslie 
Norris scheduled as the guest speaker. Not having an office 
right now, the Workshop can be contacted at 377-9544. 
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HAMBURGER HILL xx 


Though based on a factual premise (a 
series of battles fought in the Ashau Valley, 
Vietnam, in May 1969), Hamburger Hill 
loses any strength and credibility it could 
have contained through extremely sloppy 
writing and directing. 

The story is very vague, even though the 
plot is simple and there are no complicated 
sub-plots. Scenes come in seemingly random 
order with little or no connection to one 
another, making it impossible in the first half 
of the film to even keep track of time. Though 
it contains details of apparent authenticity, 
the film fails to offer an interpretation, and 
thereby fails in one of the primary purposes of 
narrative form. 

The film attempts an ensemble of char- 
acters, but details of characterization are so 
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DNETNMIEI 607Ssvccurc PUGS Be 
Hamburger Hill Fails to Offer New Insights 


by David Matheson 


sketchy that it takes the audience some time 
before we begin to recognize traits and differ- 
ences among the characters. Even at the end 
of the film they are still rather vague, and only 
one or two of them are at all interesting. Not 
one of the characters ever develops into a 
protagonist, which leaves the audience with 
No structural or emotional point of focus to 
understand other characters, or through 
which to interpret the story. 

The dialogue is presumably authentic 
lingo from Vietnam, which unfortunately is 
largely unfamiliar to most people. The audi- 
ence is thus left clueless concerning what is 
taking place, and what might take place next. 
Also, this lingo further enshrouds the charac- 
ters, their attitudes being voiced in unfamiliar 
terms. 

Much of the dialogue that we are able to 
understand agonizes again over familiar 


iA _A 


2 Lert ee 2 


_ At Blondie’s. While I crouch 


: So I headed upstream 
_ A few blocks, back home to whe 


That evening, with her blinds pulled, Mary 
had three helpings of corn, two baked 
potatoes, extra bread and a 


themes or presents us with old ideals, but 
never really offers any new insight; it is 
actually at times embarrassingly inane. 
Death,race and the eerinessof Vietnam have 
all been addressed in other films far more 
articulately than in Hamburger Hill. Sub- 
jects such as the lack of training for new 
soldiers, the difficulties met by war veterans 
in adjusting to civilian life, and their subse- 
quent shunning by the home populace have 
all largely been ignored in this latest of Viet- 
nam War films. 

But this film does accomplish one thing. 
Through sheer violence, gore, and sentimen- 
talism it impresses upon the minds of the 
audience the horrific nature of the conflict. 


MMM Mh 
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Star-Spangled Girl 


Crackles with Energy 
by Daniel Nielson 


Three confessions. ‘I love theatre. I 
love Neil Simon. And, I love the Star 
Spangled Girl. So, when I entered the 
Pardoe Drama Theatre to attend BYU’s 
production of the same, I entered with 
great expectations. I wasn’t disappointed. 

Directed by Professor Ivan Crosland, 
the BYU Theatre Department’s rendition 
of this early Neil Simon work crackles 
with energy. Crosland has assembled a 
winning cast who vault, climb, and skip 
about the stage as if they were in training 
for Seoul in’88. The audience cannot help 
but be entertained, if not by the cast’s fine 
comedic skill, then by their gymnastic 
agility. ; 


Bored of ceremony _ 
I left early to meet you: 


By the front door reading — 
-Ariver of human legs 


athered the: 


are holed up ina San Fransciscoapartment | 
which doubles as the publishing house of | 
their “unAmerican” protester magazine, | 
Fallout. Andy Hobart is editor/publisher/ 
subscription salesman and his roommate, 
Norman Cornell, is the entire writing — 


The Other Side of Food 


presents... 


THE FAR SIDE By GARY LARSON 


TELEPHONE | Term] 


© 1967 Universal Press Syndicate 


©1967 Universal Press Syndicate 
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Through the athletics, the relatively |~ 
simple story unfolds. Theaudienceis first | 
introduced to two starving idealists who | — 
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_ staff—” fourteen of the most brilliant writ- 
ers in America.” The two are a unified 
_ team, dedicated to publishing their left-of- 
center ideals. Unified, thatis, until Sophie 
_Rauschmeyer moves in next door. She 
gives the pair a fruitcake wrapped in a 
“southern accent, and from there all heck 
_breaks loose. Before you can say “LBJ on 
LSD,” the three are enveloped in a roman- 
_ tic triangle with hilarious implications. 
____ Granted, this is light years away from 
profound drama. But my aim in attending 
_ this show was to be entertained; and, like I 
‘said, this production doesn’t disappoint. 
The cast is excellent. Richard 
Dutcher turns in a sterling performance as 
Norman. He is simply very funny. As the 
lunatic, impulsive genius, he performs 
perfectly. Renee Melinda Hieftje is simi- 
larly excellent as the title character. Al- 
though she slipped a little with the accent 
_attimes, that can be easily overlooked as 
| she enchants with her smile and persona. 
Her characterization was right on the 
‘mark. Kenneth Berneche is also good as 
Andy. However, the character of Andy 
‘demands a simpathetic portrayal, and just 
didn’t get that from Berneche’s perform- 
ance. He huffs around throughout the 
length of the play so that it is hard to 
empathize with him during key segments. 
Nevertheless, for the most part his timing 
was on and little, if any, of the humor was 
lost. 

Crosland’s exuberant blocking, al- 
though not always natural, does wonders 
for the energy level of the play. This 
greatly entertaining BYU production is a 

wonderful rendition of a Neil Simon fa- 
vorite. 
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Sports: Seoul Olympics & Baseball 


SEOUL ’88: 
MORE POLITICS? 


September 5, 1972 saw the massacre of 
17 people at the Munich Olympic games. 
The tragedy began with eight Arabs climbing 
the fence surrounding the Olympic village 
and killing two Israeli athletes, taking hos- 
tage nine more. Despite hopeful reports that 
all nine were safely released, the hostages 
perished along with one German policeman 
and five of the terrorists. The remaining three 
Arabs were captured. In response, Israel 
bombed Palestine guerilla bases and naval 
installations in Syria and Lebanon, Sixty 
people were estimated to have been killed in 
Israel’s retaliatory actions. A German pas- 
senger plane was then hijacked by Palestin- 
ian supporters, who demanded the release of 
the three captured terrorists. All were re- 
leased, and reportedly were later hunted 
down and assassinated. 

The blush of innocence having been 
removed from the Olympics, they have since 
become a tool of politics. In 1976 several 
African nations boycotted, in 1980 the 
United States boycotted, and in 1984 the 
Russians boycotted. The 1988 games in 
Seoul will sadly prove no different. Though 
the causes may be just, the Olympics are not 
the proper forum for politics. When the 
games are so used, what modicum of fellow- 
ship and understanding that may be gained 
between nations, and more specifically be- 
tweeen athletes, is lost. 


Town Square, and a second academy in 
Salt Lake. Over 110 chairs. People who 
want to be stu- 
dents in our acad- 
emies call us from 


“Let me tell you how we got started, 
then you tell me if we’re talking about 


or ~ WINN CLAYBAUGH: 


“Four years a- 
- go, Provo Town 


_ Square owned just New York, Boston, 
one building. I THE HAIRITAGE CF Los Angeles, Seat- 
had a salon in the tle... all over. 


basement. “Profession- 


| Talk about 
| starting at the 
| bottom? You can’t get much lower than 
_ the basement. 

“Now Provo Town Square has a lot 
more buildings | and Von Curtis is on. the, 
second floor—and “expanded. We'v ve got 
€ academy and salon here in Provo 


PROVO TOWN SQUARE -: ::.;": 


done. BYU students —lots of BYU stu- 
dents come. Why? They want quality. 
“That’s our secret. We pie quality 


Spcnpinities from amet skills to 


? 


als come to - 


by Bryan Aydellotte 
BASEBALL 


Billy Gardner was recently fired as 
manager of the Kansas City Royals. With an 
inconsequential bullpen, George Brett on the 
disabled list, and an outfielder named Bo 
Jackson who had just announced that he 
would play professional football part-time, 
the Royals were still only three games out of 
first place. With that kind of record, Gardner 
can hardly be called a coaching failure. 

Gardner also faced the task of replacing 
popular manager Dick Howser last year, who 
was forced to resign because of a brain tumor 
which caused his death shortly thereafter. 
Longtime Royal Hal McRae refused the 
position, which would have made him the 
fourth black manager in the American and 
National Leagues. 

If the Royals were a few more games out 
of first place, Billy Gardner’s firing would 
not be so newsworthy. But for a team that 
finished nowhere close to first last season, the 
firing of Billy Gardner after less than a year in 
the job makes very little sense. 

Unfortunately, the unwarranted firing of 
managers and head coaches has become all 
too common. This is a solution opted for by 
front offices who refuse to bear the responsi- 
bility of poor drafts and shallow pocket- 
books. Thus, the narrow beam that coaches 
of all sports are already required to walk is 
being further undermined by this dilution of 
authority by the front offices. 

College and professional administrators 
want quick solutions for problems that can- 


~ Name: Winn Claybaugh Age: 27 Profession: Owner, Von Curtis Academies and Salons, home office at 35 North University Avenue, Provo. Part of Provo Town Square. 


atmosphere. We have fashionable acad- 
emies and salons, not polyester haircut- 
ting joints. 

“If you want to be the boss and be the 
best, you can’t settle for mediocrity. 
That’s why I’m in Provo Town Square. 
It’s old, historic buildings full of new, 
exciting ideas. I’ve been asked to expand 
Von Curtis all over the country, but Ill 
never find another location like Provo 
Town Square.” 


Provo Town Square— 
Not just a location, but an idea. The 
5 ‘CHatiee” GGataly {he hew national wave. 


in retail: Unique shopping districts re- 
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not be solved quickly. When a coach is 
expected to turn around in one year a team 
that has been losing for several, the only 
answer is cheating. 


"The best tasting food in 
town." 


Confused? 


It couldn't be simpler. 


Provo Town Square ¢ Provo, UT? 
OPEN TILL MIDNIGHT M-TH 
F & S TILL 2 AM « 375-DELI 
The "“SomePlace Else” 


You've Been Looking For 


placing all the clone-malls as the places 
to shop. Start your business in a historic 
location with a future. If you want to 
work for a big company and wait around 
for the weekend to do something chal- 
lenging and fun, you won’t be interested 
in starting here. But if you want to call 
the shots in owning your own business 
that’s a world away from the stores up 
the street, then give 
Provo Town Square a 


call. a7 a4 a 
374-5078. ‘l 
Provo Town Square. TOWR 


Historic old build- 
ings. -Exciting - new - 
ideas. 


SOUARE 
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Music's Far Side: SPOT 1019 


I’ve always had this childhood 
dream that Bill Bruford, Stanley 
Clark, Woody Guthrie, and Kermit 
the Frog would form a rock band. Oh 
yeah, and the cover of their first 
album would have macaroni art on it. 
I faithfully waited, but then again I 
always liked Richard Nixon. With 
SPOT 1019 it has finally hap- 
pened .. . almost. 

SPOT 1019, from San 
Francisco, released their first 
album in1986 on the Pitch-A- 
Tentrecord label. It was listed 
in the top ten of Rolling 
Stones’ Top 100 Albums of 
the Decade, and won a 
Grammy for best backing 
vocals of the year. Describing SPOT 
1019’s music is difficult, mainly be- 
cause they have the talent and integ- 
rity to make each of their songs 
unique. This is a valuable rarity these 
days—when you’ve heard one song 
from a band you’ve heard them all 
(i.e. Simple Minds, The Cure, King 
Pickle). SPOT 1019 is like a carrot. 
They’ ve got to be pulled out of the dirt 
to discover their beauty and utility. 


| Includes: 


Strings 
Installation 


Action Adjust 


by Jeff Long 


They have the most refreshing lyrics 
that I’ve read in a long time, and 
some of them even rhyme. You feel 
like you’ re being letinonsomeone’s 
inside jokes. They take everyday 
human experiences and conflicts 
and turn them into a musical version 
of a Gary Larson cartoon. “Your 


They take everyday human 
experiences and turn them 
into a musical version of a 

Gary Larson cartoon. 


mama’s a taxidermist, your daddy a 
clerk. The air-conditioning keeps 
them from aging when they get 
home from work.” 

The lyrics are musically com- 
plemented like cheesecake at a bar 
mitzvah. The drum beats are consis- 
tently energetic, sometimes funky, 
sometimes syncopated, but never 
off beat. The bass player is not 
modest in using his instrument; his 
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158 S. 100 W. 
Provo, Ut. 
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Accessory 
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Six String only ° Offer good through 


October 31 


melody lines are powerful and they 
Stick in your head. Besides, his name 
is aesthetically appealing: Jimb. The 
guitar playing is reminiscient of early 
Peter Buck, independently weaving 
life into the band’s rhythm section. 
The vocals are unparalleled. Imagine 
avocal line jumping all over the place, 
delaying rhythms, sometimes 
slurred, yet enunciated per- 
fectly, all while doing an imita- 
tion of Kermit the Frog. Truly, 
. SPOT 1019’s eclectic style has 
the qualities to satisfy the musi- 
cal needs of virtually all man- 
kind. My roommate’s mom 
likes them because they say 
shucks and heck. So buy it, it’s 
much more entertaining than the new 
R.E.M. album and you won’t have to 
wait in line behind greek letters with 
sideways haircuts to discover it. 

I guess my childhood dream has 
been realized . . .““Emerged a being of 
pure light: a throbbing mobile factory. 
A brand new factory TEN NINE- 
TEEN. Can somebody tell me what it 
means?”, 
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A Conversation with 
Christopher Wilkins 
by David Johnson 

For a young, aspiring musician, it’s always a pleasure to 
sit down and talk with an accomplished professional. My 
conversation with Christopher Wilkins, currently the Associ- 
ate Conductor of the Utah Symphony, was certainly no 
exception. Mr. Wilkins expressed all the enthusiasm of a 
young conductor with a brilliant career ahead of him. 

Originally from Boston, Mr. Wilkins did his undergradu-- 
ate studies at Harvard University. Although he has been” 
involved with music for most of his life (his primary instru-— 
mentis the oboe), he didn’t decide to pursue music as acareer 
until his experiences at Harvard. While at Harvard, Wilkins — 
had the opportunity to conduct a fine orchestra, and this — 
prompted him to pursue conducting as a career. After Har- 
vard, he studied at the West Berlin Conservatory of Music, 
and later returned to Yale for a Master’s degree in music. 

While at Yale, his teacher was Otto-Werner Mueller, with | 
whom Wilkins enjoyed studying immensely. 

I didn’t have to ask Christopher Wilkins if he liked it fe 
in Utah. “I love it,” he said. “I'ma big fan of the outdoors, and | 
enjoy camping, skiing, hiking, tennis, and fishing.” He also 
likes reading and writing. The Symphony’s outdoor concerts 
at Snowbird and Deer Valley are particulary enjoyable for Mr. _ 

Wilkins. Having lived in Salt Lake for slightly more than a 
year now, he expects to remain for a while. 

As for the Utah Symphony, Mr. Wilkins feels it is an 
outstanding group of musicians. He particularly enjoys 
working. with Joseph Silverstein, the Symphony’s musical 
director. He also feels that community support is increasing, — 
due to the growing diversity in the Symphony’s repertoire. | 
Community surveys, new concert series, and brisk ticket _ 
subscription with a more stable audience have helped support | 
the orchestra in recent years. | 

Mr, Wilkins is looking forward to the concert in Provo — 
this week, in the de Jong Concert Hall. This concert, in | 
commemoration of the Constitution’s Bicentennial, will fea-_ 
ture a world-class program of outstanding music, including | 
the world premier of the revision of William Kraft’s work, “Of. 
Ceremonies, Pageants and Celebrations.” The concert also 
features the solo performance of Grant Johannesen on piano, 
who is.a local favorite. The orchestra will also play “al 
Sibelius Second Symphony, a “huge, great romantic master-— | 
piece,” in the words of Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Kraft will be in attendance on Wednesday evening, : 
and will give a pre-concert lecture along with Mr. Wilkins at 
6:30 p.m. 

I’m looking forward to this concert for several reasons. 
The Utah Symphony is an outstanding group, one of the best | | 
in the nation, and any chance to hear them in concert is a great | 
opportunity. This will be my first opportunity to see Mr. | 
Wilkins on the podium, and judging from his enthusiasm for | 
this concert, I can tell already that this is going to be a good | 
one. | 
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LUNCH BUFFET DINNER BUFFET 


C ayé Basmati rice, curried vegetables, All of the lunch buffet and 
wo soups, homemade dinner rolls, more, like 
For reservations call: complete salad bar lasagna, vegetarian nut 
373-CAFE SANDWICHES loaf, cheese enchiladas, or 


Avocado Delight, Open Cheese, 


Bheema Burger AND MORE 
Served between 11:00 am and 3:00 


¢ VEGETARIAN CATERING 


e SANDWICH TAKE-OUTS 375-0404 


* COOKING CLASSES  260N. University Ave., Provo 


eggless quiche. 


pm | | Served between 5:00 pm and 9:00 pm 


Comedy Hell 


THE CALENDAR 


Jednesday, September 16 


nors : Module 
Hamilton on 20th Century American 


00 p.m. 211 MSRB. 

iar Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 

Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

ty I 

olor Purple 5:00 & 8:00 p.m. 

ational Cinema -250 Kimball Tower 


Mouse 


en’s Volleyball - BYU vs. Memphis 


t Center, 7:30 p.m. 


hursday, September 17 


Keele on Thomas Mann, Death in Venice. 
}0 p.m. 241 MSRB. 


ar Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 
> Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

ty I ; 

olor Purple 5:00 & 8:00 p.m. 

tional Cinema -250 Kimball Tower 


Joly Innocents (Spanish) 5:05 & 9:00 p.m. 
t is Full (German and French) 3: 15 & 


a Dog 5:15, 7:00, & 8:30. 


- itl att at alice = 


oat is Full (German and French) 6:00. p.m. 
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Student 


music: 

Faculty Chamber Ensemble 

Free admission 

Refreshments will be served 

Coray Auditorium MSRB, 8:00 p.m. 
Mormon Youth Symphony and Choms 
Bicentennial Celebration 

Salt Lake Tabernacle, 8:00 p.m. 

Sports: 

Women’s Volleyball - BYU Invitational 
Marriot Center, All Day 


Friday, September 18 

theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 

Pardoe Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 4:30, 7:00 & 9:30 
p.m. 

Varsity II 

Tough Guys 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

International Cinema -250 Kimball Tower 
The Holy Innocents (Spanish) 3:15 & 7:15 p.m. 
The Boat is Full pore and French) 5:15 & 
9:15 

Blue Mouse 

My Life as a Dog 5:15, 7:00, & 8:30. 

Sports: 

Women’s Volleyball - BYU Invitational 
Marriot Center, All Day 


Saturday, September 19 
party: 

Bachelors’ Ball 

An Honorable Opening Social 

Buffet Dinner, Cold Duck, Theatre, Dancing 
$3 tickets available in 346 MSRB 
Maeser Building, 6:30 p.m. 
Oktoberfest 

Great Fun at Snowbird 

No charge, noon - 6:00 p.m. 

theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 
Pardoe Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 


¢ 


R 


film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 7:00 & 9:00 p.m. 
Varsity II 

Tough Guys 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

International Cinema -250 Kimball Tower 
The Holy Innocents (Spanish) 5:05 & 9:00 p.m. 
The Boat is Full Sogo and French) 3:15 & 
7:05 

Blue Mouse 

My Life as a Dog 5:15, 7:00, & 8:30. 
television: 

The Constitution 

Special produced by the L.D.S. Church 
Channel 5, 7:00 p.m. 

Elephant Games 

Elephant Rodeo in Thailand 

Channel 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Sunday, September 20 
television: 

Good Neighbors, episode #4 
The best British sitcom 

Channel 7, 10:00 p.m. 


_ Monday, September 21 


theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 
Pardoe Drama Theatre, 4:00 p.m. 
film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 4:30, 7:00 & 
9:30 p.m. 

Varsity II 

Tough Guys 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

Sports: 

Women’s Golf - BYU Invitational 
Hobble Creek Golf Course, all day 
television: 

Football - BYU at Texas Christian 
Channel 11, 9:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 22 

lecture: 

Honors Module 

Louis Midgley on The Federalist 

241 MSRB, 6:00 p.m. 

theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 

Pardoe Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 4:30, 7:00 & 

9:30 p.m. 

International Cinema - 250 Kimball Tower 
Valentina (Spanish, no subtitles) 3:15 & 7:10 
p.m. 

Eboli (Italian) 5:00 & 8:45 p.m. 

Sports: 

Women’s Golf - BYU Invitational 
Hobble Creek Golf Course, all day 
involvement: 

Honors Student Council Meeting 

Honors Dorm residents and bright students must 
attend 

250 MSRB, 4:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 23 
theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 
Pardoe Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

lecture: 

Honors Module 

Mark Hamilton on 20th.Century American 
Architecture 

6:00 p.m. 211 MSRB. 


film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 4:30, 7:00 & 

9:30 p.m. 

International Cinema - 250 Kimball Tower 
Lecture on Eboli 3:15 p.m. 

Eboli (Italian) 3:45 & 7:35 p.m. 

Valentina (Spanish, no subtitles) 6:00 & 8:45 
p.m. 

music: 

World of Dance 

de Jong Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m. 


Sports 
Women’s Golf - BYU Invitational 

Hobble Creek Course, All day 
Thursday, September 24 

lecture: 

Honors Module 

Alan Keele on Thomas Mann, Death in Venice. 
6:00 p.m. 241 MSRB. 

theatre: 

Star Spangled Girl by Neil Simon 

Pardoe Drama Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

Uniforms 

Margetts Arena Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 

film: 

Varsity I 

Some Kind of Wonderful 4:30, 7: 00 & 

9:30 p.m. 

International Cinema - 250 Kimball Tower 
Lecture on Farewell 3:13 p.m. 

Farewell (Russian) 3:45 & 8:30 p.m. 

Eboli (Italian) 6:15 p.m. 

music: 

World of Dance 

de Jong Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday, September 25 

film: 

Varsity I 

Star Trek II 4:30, 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Varsity II 

The Boy Who Could Fly 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
International Cinema - 250 Kimball Tower 
Valentina (Spanish, no subtitles) 3:15 p.m. 
Farewell (Russian) 5:00 & 9:45 p.m. 

Eboli (Italian) 7:30 p.m. 

music: 

Repercussion Unit in Concert 

Madsen Recital Hall, 7:30 p.m. 


World of Dance 
de Jong Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
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Insurance from front page 


mandatory policies that were examined. Considering the 
administration’s definition of responsibility and the cost of the 
alternative, the mandatory policy makes sense. But... 


Will more comprehensive insurance be required in the future? 

Catastrophic insurance covers (with restrictions) medical 
costs between $25,000 and $1,000,000. If a student has 
purchased BYU’s health plan, 80% of the 
first $25,000 is also covered. - But if a stu- 
dent has no insurance or is insured with a 
different company, he or she must pay 
$25,000 out of his own pocket before the 
catastrophic coverage begins. This 
$25,000 margin may lead BYU to require 
additional coverage. And in fact, BYU 
officials have admitted that additional in- 
surance requirements may be in store for 
students. 

Stohlton, when asked about this, re- 
ferred to insurance policies now required at other LDS 
schools, and said it was possible that BYU would eventually 
end up with a similar plan. BYU-Hawaii requires its students 
to buy comprehensive medical insurance. If purchased 
through the university, one semester of coverage for astudent 
and spouse can cost up to $480. Tom Luke, insurance director 


Student Review 


at Ricks College, said students there must pay a $5 health 
center fee and purchase an accident-illness policy (or equal 
coverage) each semester. One semester of Ricks’ coverage 
for a student and spouse costs $107. If BYU opts for a man- 
datory comprehensive policy, the coverage and cost would 
probably fall between that of BYU-Hawaii and Ricks. 


Will students be informed of future changes? 
John Stohiton has said that “the more dialogue [between 


Refraining from speculations about administrators’ 
intentions would be healthier. On the other hand, 
open and timely communication would avoid such 


speculation. 


the administration and the students] the better.” But students 
weren’t told of catastrophic insurance until the bill was in the 
mail. Stohlton and Thomas both explained this by reviewing 
events surrounding the formation of the new policy. The 
administration was put in a tight spot because BYU didn’t 
receive final bids for the policy until May 1987. Also, Presi- 
dent Holland didn’t submit the new insurance plan to the 
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Board of Trustees until June. The Board didn’tapprove it until | 
late June. Obviously, in the summer there are few students in 
Provo to discuss university policies. However, the university 
has been considering mandatory insurance for quite some | 
time. 


Why weren't students informed of the new policy earlier? 

According to one administration official, three years ago 
an insurance policy, also mandatory but “significantly more 
expensive,” was turned down by The 
Board of Trustees. Officials may have felt 
uncomfortable asking for student thought 
onan issue The Board had already decided 
upon. 

Or, it could be that student-admini- 
Stration dialogue-isn’t highly valued by |. 
university officials. Certainly, this has | 
been the view of some students. However, | 
such suspicions can only damage student- 
administration relations. Refraining from | 
speculations about administrators’ inten- 
tions would be healthier. On the other hand, open and timely | 
communication would avoid such speculation. 

Only the future knows the fate of BYU student insurance 
policy. Five years down the road, few people will remember | 
that BYU began requiring insurance in the Fall of 1987, but 
chances are, students then will enjoy or suffer the conse-| | 
quences of this year. 


Nicaragua from front page 


Claiming insufficient exposure, Cruz peti- 
tioned for a delay in the elections to allow for 
more campaign time. Negotiations broke 
down. Cruz then backed out of the elections, 
feeling that poor media coverage and Sandin- 
ista directed mobs had created an unfair 
campaign environment. With Cruz’s with- 
drawal, hopes for an opposition victory were 
quelled. 

The Sandinistas won the elections by 
66%. But many Nicaraguans vehemently 
deny that the elections represented the will of 
the people. One young student journalist 
with whom I spoke protested: “They claim 
that they have a majority. That’s a lie.” 

How then did they win the elections? 
Intimidation was frequently mentioned by 
Nicaraguans. Election tables were almost 
exClusively controlled by Sandinistas. Local 
Sandinista Committees let it be known that 
electoral tendencies could affect individual 
food allotments. 

In certain areas, election returns ex- 
ceeded the number of registered voters. One 
Nicaraguan cited a newspaper headline 
which read “Even the Dead Come Back to 
Vote.” 

Admittedly, it is possible that many of 
the critics were at one time swept away in the 
fervor of revolutionary rhetoric, but are now 
jumping off the bandwagon as the road gets 


On the other hand, the critics’ charges do 
not seem inconceivable. The Sandinistas do 
control the media. Official state releases 
highlighted the 
deaths of 
“Reagan’s Mer- 
cenaries”—never 
referred to as 
Nicaraguans— 
while reporting 
very few Sandin- 
ista casualties. 
Word of mouth 
gave less favor- 
able reviews of 
Sandinista suc- 
cess. 

The press 
also displays 
Sandinista bias. 
One front page 
story reported SR art by Brian Kubarycz 
that AIDS was purposely concocted by a 
Japanese scientist in Pentagon facilities for 
the purpose of reducing third world popula- 
tion. It also said that the Pentagon is with- 
holding the cure. 

On SST V—’ Sandinista Television Sys- 
tem”—I saw a supposed documentary re- 
vealing how satisfying military life is. Later, 
a special news report focused on the deaths of 
Mexican immigrants 
who suffocated on a 


AIDS was purposely concocted by a 
Japanese scientist in Pentagon 


facilities for the purpose of reducing 
third world population. 


increasingly rough. What could be more 
natural than distancing themselves from a 
government for which they once voted, but 
which now seems incapable of confronting 
the country’s economic problems? 


U.S.-bound boxcar. 
The commentator in- 
serted a dry, contemp- 
tuous laugh as she ridi- 
culed the Mexicans’ 
flawed desire to go to 
the “supposed prom- 
ised land,” where pov- 
erty and squalor also 
exist. 

The Sandinistas 
also have a firm grasp on state security. The 
internal police system bears the same name as 
the one in Cuba. Several citizens mentioned 
that it had been organized by high-ranking 


Cubans. As for political prisoners, today’s 


Nicaragua has more than any other Central 
American country, far more now than during 
Somoza’s regime. 


- According 
to one group, 
“Mothers of Po- 
litical Prisoners,” 
prison life under 
the current re- 
gime is excep- 
tionally bad. Lat- 
tended one of 
their meetings. 
These women 
told me their 
loved-ones had 
been framed, 
starved and then 
forced to con- 
fess. Others 
drank urine for 
lack of water. To 
appear well-fed, many prisoners were forced 
to eat baking soda before visits. After the 
meeting, I met with the 
group’s sponsor, Dr. 
Sortelo Borgen, the 
same lawyer who de- 


terested in playing basketball, I visited oneo 
the confiscated chapels. The name had beer 
removed. On another wall a Sandinista 
Defense Committee sign indicated the b 
ings new mission. Ortega’s image had been — 
spray painted below with a stencil. Most. 
the furniture had been removed, and wo 
soldiers watched TV in one room, wi 
another graciously said I could use the a 
anytime. He then explained how the local 
branch was currently involved with confront- | 
ing problems of “food disbursement in the. 
neighborhood.” He seemed sincere enough. © 
Reactions to such controls are varied, | 
was very impressed by one LDS church 
leader who kept avoiding the subject of their 
post-Revolution tribulations. Finally he 
handed mea Church News witha story of the | 
East German temple. He explained how East - 
German members showed their loyalty and | 
obedience to the authorities by returning to 
their country after temple trips to the West. In 
time, the East German government offered 
land and architects to build a temple in their 


Three LDS chapels were confiscated | 


fended captured a 
Atiédiean ploreuass by groups who were supposedly 
Hasenfus. “Human mobilized by local Sandinista 
rights,” said Borgen, eae i 
are the “Achilles ten- organizations. a 
don” of this govern- 

ment, claiming that the ‘ 
Sandinistas were “SO 

times more guilty of human rights violations own country. “We must learn from their ; 
than Somoza.” example,” he added, showing a willingness _ 


Sandinista control extends even beyond 
the press and prisons. One good example is 
the status of the three LDS chapels in Man- 
agua. All three were confiscated by groups 
who were supposedly mobilized by local 
Sandinista organizations. These groups 
were instructed to insist that the chapels be 
“turned over to the people.” The “people” in 
this case were the Sandinistas. Since then 
only one has been returned to the Church. 

Posing as an spines voletect 4 in- 


foe rad a ed 


to accept and coexist with whatever govern- ; 
ment is in power. Conceming the chapels he - 
says, “We believe we will get them back.” — 
But this is an attitude borne of faith and : 
obedience that most do not possess. For — 
the majority, silence comes from apathy, — 
ignorance or fear. As for the Sandinistas, _ 
they are clearly in power, and intend to — 


keep things that way. 
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